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tain a normal standard of living in New York City. This it has 
done ; the report describes the process. Definite standards are set 
up for the three great necessities of civilized life — housing, cloth- 
ing, and food — and the income suggested is designed to adequately 
meet those standards. The standards in question — \\ persons 
per room for housing, $100 per family per year for clothing, 22 
cents per adult man per day for food — are based on careful interpre- 
tation of the facts collected by the committee, and if one is inclined 
to call the standards arbitrary, he has only to interpret the facts 
differently. The standards may be arbitrary, but at least they are 
clearly, logically, and conservatively formulated, and whatever 
criticism is leveled at them will hardly be on the ground that they 
are set too high. 

Julius H. Parmelee. 
Washington, D. C. 

Practical Housing. By J. S. Nettleford. (Letchworth, Eng- 
land: Garden City Press. Pp. 200. 1 s.) 

It is always easy to say of a city problem, this is the problem 
most requiring immediate attention. One who is inspired by 
humanitarian motives is very apt to say this about the housing 
problem. Without waiting to determine its relative importance, 
it is encouraging to note that the discussion of this question has 
made rapid headway abroad and is beginning to attract much 
more serious attention in this country. It is true that conditions 
on the other side are somewhat more serious than on this; never- 
theless they are bad enough here to call for prompt attention at the 
hands of legislators (state and municipal), administrative officers, 
and social workers. 

Those who were present at the Pittsburgh Meeting of the Na- 
tional Municipal League in November, 1908, will recall the strik- 
ing address of Grosvenor Atterbury, the architect of the Phipps 
Tenements. He set forth clearly what needed to be done and 
the reasons therefor. Mr. Nettleford's work may be said to be an 
elaboration of the same plan, although in point of time it was pre- 
pared before Mr. Atterbury's address. The fact is cited to show 
that serious minded men on both shores of the Atlantic are work- 
ing toward the same conclusion. 
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Mr. Nettleford, who is a Councillor of Birmingham, England, 
and the chairman of the Birmingham Corporation Housing Com- 
mittee, as also of the Harborne Tenants, Limited, has given us a 
thorough and painstaking study. He has been deeply interested 
in housing and this fact, together with his official relation to the 
subject, give to his work a special value. 

The volume is abundantly illustrated by photographs and dia- 
grams. It is a satisfactory review of the existing situation in 
England and on the Continent, and of the growing practice of town 
planning, of the copartnership and Octavia Hill plans, and the 
other forms of efforts devised to solve the problems of the rela- 
tionship between landlord and tenant. 

The Appendix is not the least important or suggestive part 
containing as it does the text of certain proposed amendments to 
the Act of Parliament of 1890, the text of a town planning bill, 
extract from Liverpool's town planning bill, a statement of the 
existing powers of local authorities with regard to town develop- 
ments, a description of the pioneer copartnership village (Ealing 
Tenants, Limited), and forms of certain model leases. 

The Garden City idea, that is to say, the restriction of the num- 
ber of houses to be built per acre, and the provision of open spaces 
where the children and young people can play and the older people 
can rest and enjoy themselves in a rational manner "has undoubt- 
edly captured the imagination of the English people, unimagin- 
ative as they admittedly are." The chapters describing English 
Examples of Town Planning and Objections to Town Planning and 
the Answers are intensely interesting although the earlier ones are 
the more important to the actual municipal administration inas- 
much as they deal with the congested urban districts. 

Clinton Rogers Woodruff. 
Philadelphia. 

The Community and the Citizen. By Arthur William Dunn. 
(Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Pp. 276. 75c.) 

This is an admirable text book in civics. It is conceived in a 
spirit of helpfulness and the higher good. It is founded on sound 
principles. It is the outgrowth of experience and is executed skill- 
fully. Mr. Dunn, as head of the Department of History and Civ- 



